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THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘The second sort of persons, entrusted 
with the training up of youth are schoolmas- 
ters. I know not how it comes to pass that 
this honorable employment should find so lit- 
tle respect (as experience shows it does) from 
too many in the world. For there is no pro- 
fession which has, or can have, a greater in- 
fluence upon the public. Schoolmasters have 
a negative upon the peace and welfare of the 
kingdom. They are indeed the great deposi- 
tories and trustees of the peace of it, having 
the growing hopes and fears of the nation in 
their hands. For generally subjects are and 
will be such as they breed them. So that I 
look upon an able well principled schoolmas- 
as one of the most meritorious subjects in 
any prince’s dominions, that can be; and 
every such school under such a master as a 
seminary of loyalty, and a nursery of allegi- 
ance. Nay, I take schoolmasters to have 
a more powerful influence upon the spirits 
of men than preachers themselvés. ‘For as 
much as they have to deal with the younger 
and tenderer minds, and consequently have 
the advantage of making the first and deepest 
impressions upon them. It being seldom 
found that the preacher mends what the 
school has marred, any more than a fault in 
in the first concoction is ever corrected by 
the second. 

‘¢ But now, iftheir power is so great, and 
their influence so strong, surely it becomes 
them to use it, to the utmost, for the benefit 
of their country.”—South’s Sermons. 








STUDY OF HISTORY IN pomnor SCHOOLS. 
No. I. 

The American youth have sadly neclect- 
ed the history of their country. I know of 
nothing so easily acquired, so highly impor- 
tant, so useful to all,and at the same time so 
thrilling in interest, concerning which the 
American people manifest so much igno- 
rance. Many of those who have had the 





higher privileges of education are familiar 
with the histories of the nations of antiqui- 
ty ; they are well acquainted with the his- 
tories of the more distinguished nations of the 
present day; and yet almost entirely ignorant 
of the history of their awn people and coun- 
try. 

Histories which are purchased and read 
are not those of our forefathers ; but of for- 
eign,remote nations, or of those who are now 
gone from the earth. We turn our attention 
to the doings and saying of other nations, 
as if there was nothing instructing or inter- 
esting in our origin, growth, and greatness. 
How seldom do we meet with men, even 
among the better informed, who are able to 
rehearse their country’s deeds, or to call the 
names of those who toiled and bled for their 
country's liberty! This is not the tribute 
we owe to those who bled for our blessings. 

The youth of this tree and independent 
government should prize the American his- 
tory as the great register of civilrights and 
noble deeds. They should embalm it upon 
their memory, and be ready, at all times, 
to repeat the story of their liberties. No les- 
sons are more useful than those we learn 
from history. They are counsels from the 
experience of nations, The light that his- 
tory sheds upon time now gone, illumines 
the time that is yet to come. It is the great 
telescope thro’ which we may see the future. 

Then, who is so well prepared to foresee 
his country’s destiny, or labor for his coun- 
try’s good, as that man who has been taught 
by his country’s history? What man can 
value his nation’s liberty and prosperity, ex- 
cept he has read their cost? Yet, how few 
of those who are now our country’s hope, 
and soon will be her men and rulers, who 
know any thing of her history! There is 
scarcely a primary school where it is taught, 
and but few of the higher schools make it an 
important study! This should not be so.— 
The history of the United States should be 
taught at home, and at school, and in con- 
versation by the way-side, Every member 
of society, every citizen of this common- 
wealth,should be intimately acquainted with 
every bright example, or important event in 
our history. These should be the themes of 
our highest eloquence, and to them we 
should ever appeal. What is there of more 
interest to the American youth than the first 
settlement of this great continent ? 

Where did these bold spirits come from, 
and what was there after history? Who 
did they find here, and what has been the 
friendship, or enmity, between the native 
and the European? What was the charac- 
ter of the first settlers of this new world,and 
what government did‘they live under for a 
time? Is the government the same now, 
and if not when, was the change, and what 
were the causes? What were the conse- 
quences of refusing to obey the government 
of others, and declaring ourselves an inde- 
pendent people? 

Who were the great men foremost in this 
noble work? How many did we number 





when we fought for our liberty? Who suf 
fered and died for freedom ? How long were 
we in achieving our independence? Who 
assisted us? How much was the nation in 
debt at that time? Who were the great 
leaders in the struggle for liberty ? Ton 
have they been honored? What distin- 
guished men have lived since? What has 
been our increase and prosperity? What 
changes are we making on this continent 2 
How are we regarded by other nations, and 
what are our prospects ? 

Who is there, that enjoys tl:e bounties of 
this land and the blessings of its liberty, 
that does not want to answer these ques- 
tions, and many others like them? What 
youth is willing to step into manhood, igno- 
rant of this wise and deeply interesting vol- 
ume, which our history presents? The his- 
tory of the United States should be taught 
in every district school; and it should al- 
ways be studied witha map. Historical in- 
formation will give interest to places, and 
lend a charm to geography. 

A knowledge of history will tell us how 
others have lived and enable us to compare 
ourselves with the past, and prepare our- 
selves for the future. The civil history of 
the United States should be made a study, 
likewise, in all our elementary schools, as 
well as in academies and colleges. This is 
avery important part of education. The 
constitution ot the United States should be 
familar to every American youth, 





COMMON SCHOOL LAW. 

A distinguished individual in this state 
has prepared an able essay for this paper, 
**Qn Common Schools.” The whole essay 
would occupy at least one number. As its 
insertion would prevent that variety neces- 
sary in a publication like this, we are per- 
mitted to make only a short extract. The 
part extracted contains an important sug- 
gestion in relation to our “‘ School Act.”— 
Itis respectfully submitted to the conside- 
ration of the people and their legislators. 

* * = * * More recently a very able 
and intelligent writer in one of the Albany 
Journals, over the signature of G. H., has 
favored the public with a series of numbers 
on the subject of our common school sys- 
tem, in which he most clearly proved the 
right of the legislature, through the agency 
of the state superintendent, to regulate those 
institutions ; and he has also shown with 
equa! clearness that in order to ensure the 
prosperity and usefulness of those institu- 
tions, the legislature are in duty bound to 
exercise this right. But this judicious and pa- 
triotic writer, * although he proyes ina man- 
ner perfectly satisfactory that the state su- 





* Gideon Haw!'ey, Esquire, of Albany, formerly 
superintendent of common schvols, a gentleman to 
whom the public is much indebted for his services 
in that department, is understood to be the author 
of these numbers. 
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erintendent, in connection with the legis- 
ature, ought to make regulations and give 
instructions in relation to the government 
and exercises of our common schools, enti- | 
rely fails in shewing how or by what means | 
the state superintendent can, with certainty, 
cause his instructions to be carried into ef- 
fect according to their spirit and intent, or 
how he canbe sure whether they are so ex- 
ecuted or not. 

Mr. J. Orville Taylor’s treatise on the 
subject of district schools, has had an exten- 
sive circulation, and has undoubtedly been 
usefal in pointing out many defects in the 
mode of conducting common schools, and 
more particularly in exciting the attention 





of the public to the important subject of| 
which the author treats. But Mr. Taylor 
does not attempt to point out any method by 
which the evils he complains of may be cor- 
rected by the public authorities. In all 
neighborhoods where the district trustees 
or leading citizens have not leisure to read 
Mr. Taylor’s book, or if they read it, neg- 
lect to profit by his admonitions, the book, so 
far as relates to the improvement of schools 
in those districts, is a dead letter. Mr. Tay- 
lor has also failed to indicate any method by 
which the state superintendent can ascertain 
to a certuinty where defects exist, or in fact 
whether they do exist or not. 

With a view of inviting the attention of 
the legislature and the N. York public in ge- 
neral to the interesting inquiry, we have sug- 
gested with great diffiderce, and in the hope 
that the power of abler minds will be put in 
requisition in the progress of the investiga- 
tion, submit the following project : 

Let an inspector of common schools be ap- 
pointed either by the governor or state su- 
perintendent, for each county in the state. 
If any of the counties are so large that in the 
opinion of its supervisors one inspector can- 
not perform the duties hereafter designated, 
let such counties be divided into districts. 
We propose that the county inspectors shall 
receive their instructions from the state su- 
perintendent, that they shall receive the re- 
ports from the commissigners, examine and 
license teachers, personally visit the schools 
at least once a year and report to the state 
superintendent, in addition to the substance 
of the facts reported to them by the com- 
missioners, all facts which shall come to 
their knowledge from personal intercourse 
with school commissioners and teachers,and 
from the visitation of schools, or otherwise, 
which it may be material te communicate.— 
Let it be the duty of the county inspector 
from actual observation, to ascertain the 
kind of books used in each school, the man- 
ner in which each school is governed and in- 
structed, the progress made by the pupils, 
and to advise, and when necessary, admon 
ish the teachers. Let it further be the duty 
of the inspector to report to the superinten- 
dent all substantial defects or mismanage- 
ment, either in the government or exercises 
of schools, and also to designate by name 
such teachers and schools as in his judg- 
ment are most meritorious and most deserv- 
ing of public encouragement and patro- 
nage. Let the county inspectors be paid a 
per diem, or annual compensation, by the 
state. 





If a pan like this should be adopted and 


fully carried into effect, the following, | 
among other benefits, would result from it: | 

1. It would insure a uniformity in the go- 
vernment and mode of instruction, and in 
the exercise of our common schools through- | 
out the state. 

2, Defects in the regulation and conduct 
of our common schools would with certain- 
ty be detected and promptly and easily cor- 
rected by the superintendent. 

8. None but competent teachers would 
be employed. 

4. The county inspectors being state of- 
ficers, if ascertained to be incompetent, or if 
negligent in the performance of their duties, 
would be removed and others more suitable 
appointed to succeed them. 

5. Great benefits would result both to tea- 
chers and pupils from the personal visits of 
an inspector respectable for his standing 
and character and literary acquirements. 

It was well observed by a gentleman* 
who has given many excellent public lec- 
tures on common schools, that oral commu- 
nications have an infinitely greater influence 
on the common mind (and especially upon 
the young mind) than written. The remark 
is unquestionably true. Peter the hermit 
would never have engaged all Europe to go 
on a crusade to the holy land by circular 
letters. A volume might be written on the 
subject ; our limits will not permit us to 
pursueit. We will only say, that none but 
a judicious teacher can fully appreciate the 
benefits that would result both to the tea- 
cher and pupils from the visits and inter- 
course which the adoption of this plan 
would introduce and insure. 

6. But the highest and most important be- 
nefits which would grow out of these visits, 
and the reports made by the inspector in pur- 
suance of them, would be the emulation 
which would be excited between teachers, 
and between pupils of different schools, and 
also between pupils of the same school.— 
That principal in human nature which stimu- 
lates the aspirant for literary fame to over- 
come the love of ease and indolence and sen- 
sual indulgence, to look with contempt on 
the gaudy and fascinating pleasures of life, 
and which impels him to retire from the bus- 
tle and noise of a giddy world into his clo- 
set, and there trim his midnight lamp ; in- 
deed the same principle which prompts the 
soldier to march directly to the mouth of the 
cannon charged with inevitable death—the 
love of distinction, pre-eminence and fame, 
would, by the adoption of this plan, be 
brought to act directly and powerfully, as 
well upon the young mind of the pupil as up- 
on the more mature intellect of the teacher. 
We again say, because our limits will not 
permit us to say more, that none but expe- 
rienced teachers can properly appreciate, 
the high results which may be anticipated 
from their visitations and reports. 

Cherry Valley, April 1836. J.D. H. 





MORAL INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Man has a heart as well as a head, and a 
moral as well as an intellectual nature.— 
Both of these natures should be harmonious- 
ly educated. But our common schools do 
not train the moral feelings—they overlook 
the cultivation of the heart. The temper 








*Mr. J. Orville Taylor. 


is not regulated—the appetites and passions 
are not controlled, and, in most cases, the 
worst feelings are exercising and growin 
into fearful strength, by the daily collisions 
of the school. To implant and ‘strencthen 
a good disposition, kindness, benevolence 
love to one another, and sincere piety to 
God, is one of the grest, if not the greatest 
objects of education. But this desirable, this 
necessary instruction is not attended to in 
our common schools. One reason for this 
neglect may have been the want of a suita- 
ble text book on moral instruction. We are 
happy to say, that this want no longer ex- 
ists. Francis Wayuanp, D. D. President 
of Brown University, has prepared a work 
called the “ELEMENTS OF MORAL 
SCIENCE, adapted to the use of Schools 
and Academies.” Knowing the high repu- 
tation of President Wayland as a scholar 
and particularly as a moral philosopher, we 
were rejoiced to see a text-book of morals 
from his distinguished pen. We have read 
this work; prepared for our common schools 
with close attention, and can say that it not 
only merits our unqualified approbation—it 
is worthy of our highest praise. Dr. Way- 
land has done a good service for our com- 
mon schools; none was more needed, and 
it has been admirably performed. In this lit- 
tle book the most appropriate truths are 
taught in a simple, intelligible and attractive 
manner. The truths and their illustrations 
are so happily arranged, so varied and beau- 
tiful, that the children will read this book 
with eagerness and delight. We are cer- 
tain that we are making known to the youth 
of our country, a book that will give 
them much enjoyment—much trve happi- 
ness, and we shall use all our influence in in- 
troducing it at once into the common schools 
of this state. In this important work, we 
ask the friends of education to aid us. Let 
something be done to make the children 
better as well as wiser. 





We are grateful to the Hon. Charles 
Humphrey, speaker of the Assembly, for the 
kind notice he has voluntarily taken of us 


and our enterprise. The plan he suggests 
for circulating the paper is an excellent one, 
and we intend by its publication, to have it 
give a hint tothe other counties of the state. 
We hope the mode suggested by the hono- 
rable speaker will be generally adopted. 
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Albany, March 8th, 1836. 
Dear Sir—Mr. J. Orville Taylor, at the 
solicitation of a few patriotic and public spi- 
rited citizens, has commenced the publica- 
tion of a monthly paper, to be devoted to the 
cause of education. 


It is particularly intended to call the pub- 
lic attention to the necessity and importance 
of fostering and improving our system of 
common school instruction. 

Mr. Taylor has devoted his life to the in- 
vestigation of the subject, and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the most perfect informa- 
tion with regard to its practical detail and 
general condition in the United States, has 
visited many states in the Union. 
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With regard to his qualifications, it is on- 
ly necessary to say that he commands the 
entire confidence of the citizens to whom I 
have first alluded, who are well able to judge 
of his capacity, and who have given an ear- 
nest of their desire to benefit the country 
most effectually in this way. He left a most 
favorable impression of his character on the 
minds of those of our citizens who had an 
opportunity of listening to his lectures, and 
of some personal acquaintance with him 
during his short-visit to Ithica, last sum- 
mer. 

I send you a specimen number of the pa- 
per ; and such arrangements have been made, 
that it will be issued to subscribers at the 
precise cost of materials and manual labor 
bestowed upon it ; the support of the edito- 
rial department being other wise provided for. 
It will cost.to each subscriber only twenty- 
five cents a year. ; 

What our system now wants, is that pub- 
lic attention should be awakened to its im- 
portance. I need not expatiate upon the be- 
nefits promised and expected, in this point 
of view, from this publication. I will there- 
fore only express the hope that such arrange- 
ments as will suggest themselves to your- 
self and those of our citizens who have inte- 
rested themselves in this question, may be 
made as will insure an extensive circulation 
of the paper in every school district in our 
county ; and I will add the hope that every 
family in the county will avail themselves of 
this cheap and valuable monitor. 

I will take the liberty of suggesting the 
following as a convenient mode of commenc- 
ing the accomplishment of the object. Our 
annual town meetings are held on the first 
Tuesday in April. Publish the prospectus 
in all the papers of the county, with a notice 
that subscription papers will be offered at 
town meetings. Let the lists of subscribers 
in the several towns be sent to some person 
in Ithica and forwarded to this place. If 
they are sent to me, I will cheerfully under- 
take the agency, and attend to having the 
papers forwarded to subscribers. Let each 
subscriber designate his post-office. As the 
paper is published at its mere cost, payment 
in advance is necessarily required. It would 
be convenient to issue a short printed sub- 
scription and send it to each of the towns. 
I have assumed that subscriptions will be ob- 
tained in our counry, to the amount of sixty 
dollars, as some information in this respect 
was necessary with a view to the publica. 
tion of the next number in April. Z'his sum 
will about furnish a copy to each school dis- 
trict, and I have become accountable for that 
sum. 

I have taken the liberty of addressing you, 
knowing the deep interest you have mani- 
fested in the subject of education, and be- 
lieving that you will be aided by the officers 
of the Ithica Education Society. I will al- 
so call your attention to Mr. Taylor’s digest 
of Cousin’s report on the Prussian system of 
public instruction. It is a valuable work, and 
its general circulation would greatly benefit 
the cause. They will be furmshed at twen- 
ty-five cents each,where a dozen or more are 
ordered. I will also forward this work to 


such as may desire it. This work is aso is- 
I will send a copy to each 


sued at its cost. 








of the supervisors of our county, to be exhi- 
bited at the town meeting. 
I am, very resectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HUMPHREY. 
A. D. W. Bruyn, Esq. Vice Pres’t 
of the Ithica Education Society. : 


JUST AND TIMELY REMARKS. 

The following article is from the pen of 
General Dix, Superintendent of Common 
Schools. The reports of this gentleman 
are among the best school documents, which 
the educator can consult. 





If in any country knowledge is power, it 
is here. The influence of all others is fee- 
ble in comparison with it. With us, there 
is no system of entails, or rule of primoge- 
niture, to perpetuate wealth or family dis- 
tinctions. Wealth may, indeed, give its 
possessor some advantages in society; but 
on that theatre of exertion, where the politi 
cal condition of men and communities is de- 
termined for good or for evil, it is of no ac- 
count. In this field the contest must be de- 
cided by intellectual force ; and those whose 
destinies are involved in the issue, should 
take care that they are not deficient in the 
preparation necessary to enable them to 
maintain their ground against the combi- 
nations of more practised and less virtuous 
competitors. On the part of the people, 
contests for great principles are always 
deemed to involve, directly or indirectly, 
their inalienable rights. With what effect 
can those rights be vindicated without a suf- 
ficient degree of information to see how 
they are in danger of being impaired? How 
else shall the people, amid contending ap- 
peals to their uuderstandings and interests, 
be able to distinguish the true from the 
false! It isin the common schools alone 
that the knowledge indispensible to their 
safety can be acquired; for in them a vast 
majority of the entire population receive all 
their education. There are few social insti- 
tutions, which have not at some period in 
the history of mankind, been made subservi- 
ent to the purposes of usurpation and tyran- 
ny. Schools of a popular character are in 
less danger than any other of being pervert- 
ed to such a use: they have never been made, 
nor from their nature is it easy to make 
thém, an engine for the dissemination of 
principles tending to dissolve the bonds of 
society, or to subvert the great maxims of 
human liberty. Literary institutions, less 
popular in their organization may be more 
easily made the instruments of such abuse. 
The supervision to which they are subjected 
is more restricted, and their accountability 
is not always sodirect. But if the common 
schools are in no danger of being approach- 
ed for sinister objects, there is another which 
it is equally important to avert. There is 
danger that they will never answer the ends 
of their institution, if the teachers—the 
body of men who are relied on to infuse in- 
to them the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, which constitutes the vital principle 
of the whole system—are not fully adequate 
to the task. Will not those who are the 
most deeply interested in elevating the stand- 
ard of education, adopt the only measure by 





which the object can be accomplished ? Will 
they not bring to this subject the practical 
good sense by which they are distinguished, 
and see in this, as in #ll other cases, that 
even the ends of economy are best answered 
by employing those who are most skilled in 
their art? The value of the common school 
system is universally acknowledged and felt 
in this state. In this respect public opinion 
needs no impulse. But it is no more than 
just to say that the importance of a higher 
standard of education, is not so generally or 
correctly appreciated. Opinion has, howev- 
er, made some advances in this particular ; 
and a confident belief is entertained that the 
liberal provisions of the legislature for the 
preparation of teachers, will meet with such 
a reception from an enlightened people,as to 
remedy effectually the only material defect 
in our common school system, and leave no- 
thing to be desired in relation to it, except- 
ing that it may be permanent in its duration. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 

The Livingston County Education Socie- 
ty, within the last few months, has labored 
nobly for the cause of common school edu- 
cation. An able and long report, made by 
J. Young, O. M. Willey, W. C. Dwight,and 
B. F. Angle, has been pubtished in the De- 
mocrat, containing many sound views and 
valuable suggestions. Weregret that we 
have not room for more extracts. School 
District No. 10 has purchased a library, and 
the titles of the books selected have been pub- 
lished. Several districts in the county, we 
learn, have obtained the library, principally 
through the generous and enlightened exer- 
tions of the Hon. George W. Patterson. In 
a communication to the Democrat, they say 
ithe advantages of the district libraries are, 
| Ist. That it will create in the scholars of 
the common schools a taste for reading, and 
at a time of life, when such a taste can be 
formed successfully and made permanent.— 
One old line, the age of which proves its 
truth, will settle this point—‘‘Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

2d. It will communicate information.— 
Something in this case will depend upon the 
judgment exercised in selecting the books, 
and something upon the care which is taken 
to direct the scholars to a proper manner of 
reading ; but under any circumstances, if 
there are books, and they are read, ef which 
there is no doubt, information will be com- 
municated. That this enlightened age is so 
enlightened that this object is of little con- 
sequence, I will not now argue, 

3d. It will profitably fill up many vacant 
hours which otherwise would pass away un- 
improved. Most scholars have some leisure 
hours at home, mornings and evenings, and 
if a book is at hand it will probably be taken 
up. At the school, before the commence- 
ment and at the intermission, there is gene- 
rally an opportunity for a few minutes read- 
ing. During the school hours, too, frequent- 
ly a library book might advantageously be 
used. Children are kept too long in the 
School room. Parents seem to think the 
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longer they are there the more they will 
learn, which is not all true. It is imposs!- 
ble to confine the attention of children for 
six hours together, to the ordinary school 
books. If, however, in compliance with cus- 
tom, this number of hours must be spent in 
school, let the teacher, instead of making 
abortive attempts, by the rod and the ferule. 
at forcing the attention to reading lessons, 
and spelling lessons all this time, allow the 
scholars to mingle with these tasks, the 
reading, during short spaces of time, of some 
entertaining book from the library. : 
Lastly—The common school library will 
prevent mischief, and habituate scholars to 
abetter conduct. If a person wishes to see 
a French revolution, or a New-York mob, 
on a small seale, he needs only to spend a 
half hour at a common school house, at the 
intermission. Give the scholars books, and 
establish some rules for their being read, at 
the intermission, and something at least will 
be done towards quelling these riots. Again, 
go into whatever village or country place 
you may, if an inquiry is made, you will al- 
ways hear the same remark, the boys in this 
place are the worst boys in the.world, Why 
are all the boys so bad? One cause, I do not 
say it is the only cause, one cause is, taat 
oftentimes the boys have nothing to do, but 
to do mischief. If on a winter’s evening a 
rabble of boys are allowed to collect togeth- 
er for play, it isa matter of course that some- 
thing will be done which ought not to be 
done. But the parents say, we can’t keep 
them in the house. This is impracticable, 
certainly, unless you find some amusement 


for them. But if an entertaining book is 
place in their hands, there will be very lit- 
tle difficulty in the matter. 





STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY.—No. II. 


By not perceiving the legitimate subjects 
and objects of geography, a multiplicity of 
things are placed before the mind, and pre- 
vent it from obtaining that degree of know- 
ledge of any one place or subject which 
would make the study interesting. In this 
case little can be said of each object,and the 
attention is so soon diverted that there is no- 
thing fixed inthe memory. The result is, 
that all the time and Jabor have been lost— 
worse than lost, spent in forming bad habits. 


These are some of the difficulties and er- 
rors which I have met with among scholars 
pursuing the study of geography in our dis- 
trict schools. I admit that these evils are 
serious; yet I believe that a remedy may be 
had and applied to each of them. If improv- 
ed books and maps, in connection with a 
globe, and the assistance of a well-qualified 
teacher should be introduced into the schools, 
the difficulties, which now make the study 
of little value, would happily disappear. 

These changes can be made if parents feel 
the importance of educating their children. 
A suitable globe may be purchased for one 
dollar. This would be sufficient for the 
whole school, and would last, with proper 
care, at least two years. Thus a district 
may, for fifty cents a year, furnish their 
school with that which is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the study of geography, and for 
the want of which so many difficulties and 
errors have been encountered to discourage 





and deceive the scholars in this simple, de- 
lightful study. 

Books, which are not merely changes, but 
real improvements, may be had for the same 
price that is paid for those now in use in 
many of the schools; and qualified teachers, 
even if the wages are increased four-fold,are 
always the cheapest. There is nothing ne- 
cessarily preventive of the profitable study 
of geography in our common schools. 

I will describe the method of teaching geo- 
graphy which is now generally approved of, 
and adopted by our most able and experi- 
enced teachers. Children five or six years 
old may commence this study with advan- 
tage. At this age they have learned the 
names of some ot the objects which are in- 
cluded in geography ; and though it be but 
a very small portion, yet they have seen a 
part of the surface of the earth. On this 
smal] part, and with the few natural objects 
their limited range has made them acquaint- 
ed with, they should commence this compre- 
hensive study. The rivulet or river that 
flows by the side or near their dwelling—the 
mountain or the vale that may be seen from 
the window,or by a short walk or ride—the 
boundaries of a field or farm, or their native 
town, which may be traced in person by a 
little travelling, may be viewed and describ- 
ed by the child, and these made to furnish 
its first lessons. 

Having seen the flowing stream of water 
which his book calls a river, and the high 
mass of earth or rocks which is called a 
mountain,and the landmarks of fences which 
divide fields and farms, and from these con- 
ceiving the invisible lines which divide. 
towns, counties, and states, he is prepared 
to form a correct idea of those objects and 
places which he will see represented on his 
map, and read descriptions of in the book, 
but which he has never visited. By com- 
mencing the study in this way, he has a vi- 
sible definition of that new vocabulary of 
words and terms which he will meet in his 
geography. 

When the pupil is familiar with the posi- 
tion and distances of a few natural objects, 
and can describe their appearance, he should 
be required to draw a map, and represent 
them by marks on his slate or blackboard. 
Of course, these will be rude sketches at 
first ; but let there be suitable instruction 
from the teacher, and repeated trials, till a 
pretty correct outline is formed. 

In the first place, let the pupil draw a map 
of his room; representing its outlines, its 
benches and chairs, the stove and fire-place, 
the instructor’s desk, &c. When there is 
some likeness in this sketch,let the map be 
enlarged, and take in the school-house, the 
play-grounds, the fields, aud the more pro- 
minent objects in the immediate vicinity. 
Let such lines and marks be used to repre- 
sent objects and places, now under the eye 
of the pupil, as are used on the map to re- 
present similar places aud objects which the 
pupil has never seen. 

After there has been sufficient instruction 
and practice on this enlarged sketch to give 
it some likeness to the original, let a map be 
drawn which embraces the neighboring river, 
creek, mountain, and adjacent farms. Let 
lines representing the roads, the boundaries 
of fields, and the streams of water, be delin- 





eated with proportion, and in the right 
place ; and let marks for the natural and ar- 
tificial lines and objects have their right 
shape and position. 

A mere outline,including some of the most 
conspicuous objects, is all that should be re- 
quired at this stage of the study. The pu- 
pil now knows the use of a map, and has ta- 
ken the primary steps in learning to execute 
one which shall represent any part of the 
earth. With a little assistance froma plea- 
sant teacher, this may be made a most de- 
lightful exercise tor young pupils. 

The most pleasing and correct method of 
studying geography, or what is the same 
thing, the surface of the earth, would be to 
visit in person every place and object upon 
the globe. As this is more than one could 
do, even by spending his whole life in tra- 
velling,and as the greater number who wish 
to pursue this study have the privilege of 
travelling over but a very small part of this 
earth, some other means must be taken to 
obtain information of places which they will 
never see. 

The only means,except travelling, are the 
close study of those books which have been 
written by learned travellers, or people re- 
siding in the different parts of the world,and 
which contain a description of the objects, 
beings, and surface of the earth. The best 
book of this class is the geography, accom- 
panied by a map,the latter having such a re- 
presentation of the earth that you may cast 
your eye over the figure of its great surface 
at once. 

By aclose attention to this geography and 
map, you can, it may almost be said, visit 
every spot on the earth which would be worth 
your notice. They are the stages and ships 
of the mind, which, leaving the body at home, 
carry the soul around and over the whole 
earth. You should take a passage: and if, 
in passing along, some remarkable object or 
place is pointed out, examine it well, that 
you may be able to describe it to others, 
whose minds have stayed at home as well as 
their bodies, 

A map, now, of the native state should be 
drawn, and all the information had concern- 
ing it which the pupil can obtain from the 
geography. The towns and counties should 
be shown onthe map, and some of the most 
remarkable, natural and artificial objects. A 
map of the United States may be drawn in 
outline, and the scholar permitted to get some 
general knowledge of each state. These 
outlines may be sketched on larger slates, 
or, what is better, on a blackboard; the 
scholar having a map before him for his 
guide. I know of no intellectual exercise 
more beneficial to the pupil than that of 
drawing maps. It developes faculties which 
make a well proportioned mind. 

The memory, to bring back to the atten- 
tion whatever we may have learned concern- 
ing the place the pencil is delineating—con- 
ception, to bring vividly before the mind that 
which the map represents—the imagination, 
in combining the individual elements of na- 
ture—abstraction, in separating various ob- 
jects and facts from each other—comparison, 
in painting a likeness on the map—reason, 
in discerning the connexion of objects, and 
the relations of the parts to the whole—taste, 
in the close examination of nature, that we 
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may givea true likeness, and imagination, 
by sending out the mind to the most distant 
part of the earth—are all in constant exer- 
cise, making that just proportion and beauti- 
ful symmetry so desirable in every mind. 


COMMON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Schools may be greatly assisted and im- 
proved by a suitable apparatus. We have 
selected a ‘“‘set,” which in our judgment, is 
the best that can be obtained, containing a 
numercial frame—geometrical solids and 
chart—5-inch globe, on mahogany frame, 
with meridian and zodiac,and an orrery with 
wheel work, showing the relative motions 
of the planets—price $10. Districts wish- 
ing this apparatus, may receive it by send- 
ing an order tous for the same and remit- 
ting $10. This is the exact sum we pay— 
our only object in this, and in furnishing a 
library, is to afford every facility for the im- 
provement of our common schools. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

We take the liberty of presenting a let- 
ter on district school libraries, from a distin- 
guished and philanthropic citizen of our 
state. 








Geneseo, Dec. 31, 1835. 

* * * We are making unwearied ex- 
ertions to introduce school libraries; and we 
are now able to test theireffects. They are 
gladening and exhilarating to the soul be- 
yond what you can imagine. My confidence 
in the beneficial effect of district school li- 
braries, is ten-fold greater than it was last 
year. Boys who were engaged in all kinds 
of mischief, are now at home, reading Ro- 
binson Crusoe, and the lives of Columbus 
and Washington, and the parents are as 
much improved as the boys. 

The two libraries in this village are no 
longer a doubtful experiment. All the ob- 
jections have vanished, and those who have 
opposed them, have become warm advocates. 
The books are not stolen—they are not 
wantonly injured—they are returned every 
Monday morning, and what is more impor- 
tant, they are read. The boys feel that they 
have an interest in the books; and their good 
feelings are called forth to protect them, and 
in learning to take eare of their books, they 
learn to take care of their clothes and books 
in future life. What so ardent as a boy’s 
curiosity? What so well calculated to sa- 
tisfy it as books? Many of the boys and 

irls will read 30 or 40 volumes this winter. 

he habit of reading in these boys is fixt for 
future life—they will commence life with 
noble resolutions, and their limbs will con- 
stantly be receiving new energy from the 
active energies of their minds. They are 
daily acquiring a part of the, say millions, 
of facts that constitute a good education. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 





The Hon. W.B. Calhoun, member of 
congress from Massachusetts, and was for 
some years speaker of the Legislature of 
that state, has, on many occasions shown 
himself an active friend of popular education. 
His approval of this paper, encourages us 
much, 





Washington, a see 8, 1836. 

Dear Sir—lI have received several copies 
of your ‘Common School Assistant,” and 
have noticed the progress of the work with 
gftat satisfaction. I hope it may have the 
widest possible circulation. Its plan and 
execution are admirably adapted, I think, to 
the purpose in view—the raising of the cha- 
racter and usefulness of the common schools. 
Every friend of these schools, the nurseries 
of genuine democracy, should not only bid 
you ‘*God speed,” but render you efficient 
aid in your progress. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 

W. B. CALHOUN. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 

The great mathematician, Edmund Stone, 
was the son of the gardner of the Duke of 
Argyle, and was seventeen years old, when 
his grace, walking over his grounds one day, 
noticed Newton’s Principia lying on the 
grass, and supposing it his own copy, direct- 
ed it to be taken to its place. Stone ap- 
peared and claimed it. ‘‘Yours!” said the 
Duke, ‘‘do you understand geometry, Latin 
and Newton?” ‘A little,” answered the 
boy. He was farther questioned, and exci- 
ted the Duke’s amazement still more. ‘‘And 
how came you with all this ?” he inquired at 
last. ‘A servant,” said Stone, ‘taught me 
ten years since to read. Does any one 
need to know any more than the letters, to 
learn every thing else that he wishes ?”—~ 
B. B. Thatcher. 





Let the children of thiscountry commence | 


right in the common schools, and they may 
make the highest attainments. To start the 
mind right, is nearly all that is necessary. 
How important, then, is it that we look to 
our schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A bill has been reported in both houses of 
the Legislature to establish a system of edu- 
cation by common schools. It consolidates 
and amends the present acts 
vides the state into districts ; each township, 
ward or borough, to constitute one ; two di- 
rectors to be annually elected to serve three 
years. The board of directors appoint a 
treasurer, and require him to give security, 
&c. The assessor of every township or 
ward, &c. must furmsh the directors with a 
copy of the last adjusted valuation—the di- 
rectors to furnish the collector, or some 
other person, with a duplicate, who is re- 
quired to collect the school tax and pay it 
into the treasury. In the districts that 
adopt the law, the directors are required to 
levy a tax not less than treble the amount 
received from the state. The directors are 
a corporation, with power to purchase and 
hold necessary real estate. Much of the 
machinery of the present system is abolished, 


THE EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 


In following the history of mankind, we 
observe, that, in proportion as nations culti- 
vate their moral and intellectual powers, 
atrocious actions diminish in mumber; the 
manners and pleasures become more refined, 
the legislation milder, the religious purified 
from superstition, and the arts address them- 
selyes to the finer emotions of the mind, 











The bill di-, 








By observing, also, the different classes of 
society, and the inhabitants of different pro- 
vinces, we learn, that ignorance is the great- 
est enemy of morality, Wherever education 
is neglected, depravity and every kind of ac- 
tions which degrade mankind, are the most 
frequent. Among ignorant persons, other 
things being equal, rapacity, cheating and 
thieving, drunkenness and sensual pleasures 
are prominent features in the character. 

Those, then, who object to the instrué- 
tion of the lower orders,can merely act from 
selfish motives. Being aware of their supe- 
riority, they may wish the inferior classes 
to be obedient to their arbitrary regulations; 
for, unquestionably, it is much easier to lead 
the ignorant and uncultivated, than the in- 
structed and reasoning people. Knowledge, 
too, and the habit of reflection, detect abu- 
sesand errors, which selfishness and pride 
may wish to keep concealed. But whoever 
thinks it right to cultivate his own mind, 
cannot, with justice,desire others to remain 
inignorance. He, therefore, who is versed 
in history, or understands the law of Chris- 
tian charity, will join those who contend for 
the benefits of an education, adapted to ev- 
ery class of society. This, then, will not be 
confined to reading and writing, but par- 
ticularly extended over the moral conduct, 
and all duties and rights in practical Jife.— 
Spurzheim on Education. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


The first thing a christian should incul- 
cate upon his child, as soon as he is capable 
of receiving such impressions, is the know- 
ledge of his Maker and a steady principle 
of obedience to him; the idea of his living 
under the inspection and government of an 
invisible Being, who will raise him from the 
dead to an immortal life, and who will award 
or punish him according to his actions here. 

On these plain principles, I hesitate not 
to assert, that religion is the first rational 
object of education. By teaching religion 
to children, perhaps it may be said, we take 
an unfair advantage of the imbecility of their 
rational faculties, and inculcate truth by such 
a kind of mechanical prejudice as would en- 
force the belief of any thing. But is not 
the whole of our treatment of children ne- 
cessarily of a piece with this; and do we 
not prejudice them in favor of our own opi- 
nions and practices, before they can be ac- 
quainted with the proper grounds on which 
their belief ought to rest? Why,then,should 
we avail ourselves of the authority of a pa- 
rent in other things, and make an exception 
with respect to religion only ? 

I will add, as an argument thet must es- 
pecially enforce the religious instruction of 
children, that, in fact, a man has no choice, 
whether his children shall imbibe the princi- 
ples of a true or false religion, i. e. what he 
shall deem to be so; as it will be absolutely 
impossible to keep the minds of his children 
free from all impressions of this kind.—Dr, 
Priestly. 





A REPROOF. 


Canton, of Argovie, in Switzerland, not a 
large city, appropriates $2,000 annually to 
the support of a seminary for the education 
pas teachers! Which of our cities is doing 

is? 
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SELF EDUCATION. 
BY JOHN NRAL. 

But who are the privileged class in our 
country, where all men are equal—where 
we have no kings, no princes, no nobility, 
no titles! Look about you, I say again— 
look about you, and judge, every man for 
himself. Are they not the better-educated, 
every where—and the children of the bet- 
ter-educated—throughout the land? Go 
abroad among your neighbors, let all your 
acquaintances pass in review before you— 
and see if those who are better off in the 
world, more influential and happier than the 
rest, other circumstances being equal, are not 
all—all without one exception, better edu- 
cated than the rest? Itis not a college 
education that I speak of here; it is not 
even a shool-education obtained before a 
man sets up for himself—but it is education 
at large, in the broadest and best sense of 
the term—the cducation that any body may 
give himself, any body at anyage. Again, 
therefore, I doappeal to yourselves to call 
to mind any of your acquaintance who has 
got ahead of his brethren——who is looked up 
to, not only by them but by others—and my 
life on it you find him a better educated man, 
self-educated, or otherwise, I care not, bet- 
ter-informed about some things which they 
do not consider of importance. I go further 
—so perfectly satisfied am I of the truth of 
this doctrine—of the importance of things 
which the uneducated regard as trivial, that 
I would have this taught asa fundamental 
truth, namely, that if two persons were to 
begin the world to-morrow--both of the same 
capacity—both of the same age and same 
character—having the same friends, the same 
prospects and the same health—he who was 
the best acquainted with the multiplication 
table would beat the other in the long run. 
I would have it generally understood as an- 
other fundamental maxim in morals, if not in 
religion, that every sort of knowledge is of 
some value to every person, whatever may 
be his character, station, or prospects. I do 
not say that it would be of equal value to 
every person, or that every sort of know-% 
ledge is alike necessary. I merely say that 
we cannot acquire any useless knowledge, 

But, say those who appear to have under- 
standing and judgment in these matters, we 
have no time for study—we the mechanics. 
No time for study! What! have you no 
time, when a huge ponderous body is to be 
lifted; notime to fix the lever and the ful- 
crum to prepare the inclined plane or hitch 
the tackle? Is it economy of time for you 
to do that with your hands, which might be 
done with the simplest piece of machinery? 
would you set your apprentices to work, 
your journeymen and yourselves to lift and 
carry, by main strength, what a child might 
push forward ona roller, if you would but 
take time enough to fix the roller? What 
would you say of a man who, instead of us- 
ing the plough, as others do, should presist 
in digging a large field with a fire-shovel, 
because he had never been brought up to 
the plough? What if a man who, instead 
of splitting his logs for fire-wood, with a 
beetle and wedge, were to saw them in two 
lengthwise with a key-hole saw—declaring 
all the while, that as for him, he did not pre 





tend to know much about mechanics, that a 


key-hole saw was good enough for him—and 
as for the beetle and wedge, and other out- 
of-the way contrivances, for his part he had 
no belief in them. 


Would you not laugh at him as a poor 


economist of time—and a very poor reason- 
er? and would he not be likely to continue 
avery poorman? Yet he would say no 
more than you say—every man of yeu— 
when you declare you have no time for read- 
ing-—no time for study—no time to improve 
yourself, each in his own particular trade, 
by stepping out of the circle he was brought 
up in. How do you know but there is some 
shorter and easier way of doing all that you 
do in your workshops and factories? Be as- 
sured that there is a shorter and easier way 
for all of us—that there is no one thing we 
do,in which improvements may not be made, 
Have you not the proof continually before 
your eyes? Are not the master workmen,the 
owners and the employers of other men—are 
they not those who have made the best use, 
not of their fingers, but of their thinkers ? 


BARON CUVIER. 

‘¢ Why has not heaven,” said Cuvier to 
the tribunal of legislators, ‘‘ given me. that 
eloquence of the heart which you admire in 
your venerable colleague, M. Laine? How 
would I depict to you the difference between 
the poor child who has received no instruc- 
tion, and the one who has been fortunate 
enough to obtain it? You speak of religion, 
but how can one preserve religious ideas, 
without establishing their influence over 
him by reading? You say that misery pro- 
duces more wretches than ignorance ; but 
is not ignorance itself a source of misery ? 
And the domestic virtues, how they are 
formed by the habit of reading! !” 








ORAL INSTRUCTION. + 
Skaneateles, 3d mo. 26, 1856. 

Frienp TayLtor—It may be both interest- 
ing and instructive to parents and teachers, 
were they made acquainted with the means 
which effected such remarkable improvement 
in a little girl of four years old, as stated in 
a late number of the Common School Assis- 
tant. As I wasacquainted with the circum- 
stance, I will give the relation in the words 
of her grandfather, who was ber. peinvipe: in- 
structor. He says, ‘‘I occasionally instruct- 
ed her in easy spelling lessons, and explain- 
ed every word ; but | exercised her more in 
spelling the names of animals, trees, and 
things she was acquainted with, and telling 
the difference between them, their proper- 
ties, use, &c. &c. . 

‘‘Tn the twilight of the evening she usu- 
ally sat on my knee for half an hour, to hear 
me tell scripture stories, or to spell all the 
articles in the room, and learn of what they 
were made, by what mechanics, and to de- 
scribe their uses; and as she progressed I 
required her to spell a number of short words 
and put them together foralong one. This 
of course set her reasoning and reflecting fa- 
culties at work, and pronroted utterance. 

‘* As early impressions are the most last- 
ing, I considered it important that the first 
book she became interested with should be 
the best one in the world ; I therefore used 
the New Testament as her principal book. 
We spent spent half an hour at a time, twice 





a day, in teaching her, and did it in as plea- 
sing 2 manner as possible. In the first 
place, an easy verse or two were selected 
for her to spell, and with assistance to read. 
As she progressed her lessons were length- 
ened, and previous to reading they were 
very fully explained, so that she understood 
the subject. By these means she acquired 
new ideas, as well as learned to spell and 
pronounce the words. This greatly en- 
couraged and stimulated her, and to prevent 
her ardor from being checked, I always had 
her stop before she was weary, and she was 
never once urged to her book, but of choice 
spent much of her time with her testament 
and her little pious books, 

‘She was taught, that not only every 
sentence but every word was full of mean- 
ing. I was quite diverted with her obser- 
vations and inquiry. At one time she came 
with her testament and says ‘grandfather, 
in one place they spell Lord with a big L, 
and in another place with a little]; what 
does it mean?’ This was explained to her 
satisfaction. She came next with a similar 
inquiry in regard to the word God. Soon 
after, she says, ‘grandfather, they have 
made a mistake in my book; they have put 
a little c for city.’ I enquired why she 
thought it a mistake? She replied, ‘ A city 
holds a great many people. It should begin 
with a big C ;’ and she was not easily con- 
vinced that the book was correct. 

‘*T found frequent opportunities to inte- 
rest her susceptible feelings in the benevo- 
lent character of our blessed Redeemer in 
pane, the hungry, curing the diseased, &c. 
as well as his omnipotent power and gracious 
purposes and designs. This [ conceive in- 
cumhent on every christian parent, erand-pa- 
rent and teacher of children,and it should be 
promoted by every christian philanthropist 
and statesman, as a blessed means ordained 
of God for sowing those seeds of virtue so 
essential to both individual felicity and our 
national existence.” 

This child is now eight years of age, and 
the evident good effects of such a course of 
instruction as is described by her grand-fa- 
ther, are sufficient to stimulate every parent 
and grand-parent to go and do so likewise. 
Nearly every parent has sufficient qualifica- 
tions to commence the good work, and ex- 
perience will make them skillful, and with 
proper domestic arrangements it would 
scarcely interfere with business. 

With a little modification, this mode ot 
instruction will be equally beneficial in 
schools. The oral instructions and expla- 
nations of teachers, are vastly more intelli- 
gible, interesting and improving, than books 
alone, That the New Testament was the 
principal book used by the little girl is wor- 
thy of notice. The case compares with the 
rapid progress and happy moral influence of 
the numerous schools under that enlighten- 
ed body of philanthropists and christians,the 
British and Foreign School Society, where 
extracts from the Holy Scriptures compose 
nearly all the reading of the younger classes, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





IMPORTANT INSTRUCTION. 
Ethics, or a system of moral philosophy, 
founded on the principles and precepts of 
Revelation—or, in other words, a system of 
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vractical Christianity, explaining the duties 
incumbent upon men in the various relations 
of life, and illustrating them from the facts 
connected with the scenes of history and of 
common life, should be taught in elementary 
schools. In the discussion of this subject, 
the following topics among others, would 
require to be particularly illustrated: —The 
true foundation of moral action, or the prin- 
ciples which form the basis of the moral or- 
der of the universe—the laws which God has 
promulgated in his word for the regulation 
of human conduct—ths reasonableness of 
these laws, and their indispensable necessity 
and obligation—the happiness to which the 
observance of them uniformly leads—the 
misery which is necessarily consequent on 
their violation—and the confusion which 
would arise throughout every part of the so- 
cial system were these laws reversed or unl- 
versally violated. The history of all nations, 
both savage and civilized—the facts related 
in the history of the Bible—the narratives of 
voyagers and travellers, and the scenes of 
public and domestic society, would furnish 
appropriate illustrations of such topics. 

The Evidences of Christianity-illustrations 
of Sacred History and Geography—-explana- 
tions of Scripture difficulties, and of the ac- 
complishment of prophecies—-elucidations of 
Christian facts, doctrines and precepts, and 
other topics connected with the great ob- 
jects of religion and the realities of another 
world, should hold a prominent place among 
all the other departments of instruction.— 
Such instructions are essentially requisite, 
if we wish to see mankind rising in the scale 
of intellectual and religious improvement, 
and if we wish to behold vice and intempe- 
rance banished from our streets, and harmo- 
ny and happiness throughout every depart- 
ment of the moral world.— Dick. 


TO INSPECTORS. 

In looking out fora teacher, there is a 
strong tendency to pay almost exclusive at- 
tention to the candidate’s own attainments 
in knowledge, with little or no regard to 
his capacity of communicating the elements 
of that knowledge to those who, as yet, are 
uninitiated. This is 2 great and a common 
mistake. It by no means follows, that, be- 
cause he possesses knowledge in great per- 
fection, he must therefore be proportionably 
endowed with the faculty of communicating 
the rudiments of that knowledge to others. 
Our systems of instruction do not give the 
pupils the faculty of imparting what they 
know, and therefore the inspectors should 
be the more careful to see how much and in 
whaj manner the candidate can tell the in- 
fant mind. It should be remembered that 
aman may have all the learning of the an- 
cients and moderns, and yet not be a good 
teacher. 


ADAPTATION OF INSTRUCTION. 

It has, as we have said, been the funda- 
mental aim of the Sessional school,to culti- 
vate the understanding of the pupils, and to 
treat them as intellectual, not as merely me- 
chanical beings. But, while we ought ne- 
ver to forget, that children are neither ma- 
chines nor animals devoid of reason, as little 
ought we to forget, that they are neither 
philosophers, nor as yet even men. While 








one is a child, he must ‘‘ speak as a child, 





understand as a child, think asa child;” and 
must, therefore, still be treated as a child, 
and be * fed with milk, and not with meat, 
until he be able to bear it.” Even the in- 
fant mind, indeed, is ‘‘able to bear,” and to 
relish, and digest far more than those are in- 
clined to imagine, who have never witness- 
ed its workings in a due state of exercise and 
vigour. Still, however, it is, and can only 
be the mind of a child, and not of a perfect 
man. It must not be crammed with the 
“‘strong meats” either of the theologian or 
the philosopher.— Edinburgh Sess. School. 


In consequence of the strong desire, which 
the children now manifested for reading, the 
directors, on 13th February, 1823, annexed 
a small circulating uiBrany to their institu- 
tion. The library has proved a source of the 
highest pleasure, as well as of the most va- 
luable information to the pupils. Times 
without number, when examined by stran- 
gers on matters, which, we were aware, had 
not fallen under their instruction in school, 
have we heard them return answers which 
surprised us, and on inquiry, we found, that 
this information had been derived from their 
library.—Ibid. 








TRUTHS, BEAUTIFULLY EXPRESSED. 

Tn our last we gave an extract from Wads- 
worth’s Excursion. A distinguished scho- 
lar has since directed our attention to seve- 
ral other passages in the same poem, equally 
expressive and elegant, and also appropriate 
to our great object. 


“« Meantime the sovereignty of these fair Isles 
Remain entire, and indivisible ; 
And, if that ignorance were removed, which breeds 
Within the compass of their several shores 
Dark discontent, or loud commotion, each 
Might still preserve the beautiful repose 
Of Heavenly bodies shining in their spheres.” 
* * * * * * * * 


‘Duties rising out of good possessed, 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally require 
That the whole people should be taught and trained, 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place ; and genuine piety descend 
Like an inheritance from age to age.” 

* * * * * * * 
“ Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 
This land shall witness; and as days roll on, 
Earth’s universal frame shall feel the effect 
Even till the smallest habitable rock 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanized society; and bloom 
With civil arts, that send their fragrance forth 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven, 
From culture, unexciusively bestowed 
Expect these mighty issues: from the pains 
And faithful care of unambitious schools 
Instructing simple childhood’s ready ear, 
Hence pees { for these magnificent results |” 





The Attica Female Seminary, under the 
care of Miss Emily E. Ingham, is worthy of 
the patronage of the Western New-York. 
Miss E. and some of her relatives, removed 
from one of the New-England states about 
two years since, and established this semi- 
nary, which already numbers upwards of 
one hundred students. 

The village of Attica is situated near the 
geographical centre of Genesee county.— 
The seminary is of brick,consisting ofa main 
building three stories high, 28 by 60 feet, 
with two wings, 18 by 24. The expense of 
the buildings about $3,000. It is contem- 
plated to erect another front equal to the 





main building, at the end of the east wing, 
the coming summer. 


WASTE OF TIME. 

It has been discovered, at length, what in- 
deed was always sufficiently obvious, that a 
child need not be kept at school eight or ten 
years, to learn to read his primer, write his 
name, cipher to the rule of three, and hate 
books and learning for the rest of his life. 
It has been proved that in three or four years, 
a boy may be taught an hundred fold more, 
by skilful teachers, in a skilful way, than 
was formerly ever dreamed of. This is the 
greatest improvement of the age. It will 
do more to facilitate the improvement of the 
physical, political, and moral condition of 
mankind, than all other means ever yet de- 
vised.—Lindsey. 


EARLY EDUCATION. 

Early education comprises the elements 
of the future happiness or misery, virtue or 
vice, greatness or goodness, of the individu- 
al; a truth perhaps hardly sufficiently con- 
sidered, otherwise education would be less 
frequently entrusted to the weak, the igno- 
rant, or the injudicious. The stability of a 
building depends upon the firmness of its 
foundation ; the virtue of man upon the ex- 
cellence of his early education. 











[From the Mother’s Magazine.] 


BEGIN DISCIPLINE EARLY. 

Mrs. W.—AsI am the mother of nine 
children, I know something of the trials and 
difficulties of managing a large family. For 
the benefit of young mothers, I should like 
to state something I know, from my own ex- 
perience, that almost every thing depends 
upon the fact that mothers begin early to 
subdue the tempers of their children, whe- 
ther have they much or little trouble with 
them through life. 

A mother cannot commence too young to 
subdue the will of her child; and when she 
once undertakes, she should never yield till 
she has made them submit to her authority. 
I once had a contest with one of my child- 
ren at the age of ten months. She had been 
accustomed to be rocked to sleep in my 
arms ; I determine to break up this habit; 
I therefore placed her in a cradle, awake ; I 
rocked her for some time-~-~she cried violent- 
ly, but as I thought she was old enough to 
understand me, and to give up her wishes 
and will to mine, I continued rocking her 
till she fell asleep. At first I heartily re- 
pented that I had undertaken a task so un- 
pleasant, but from this time I had very little 
difficulty in subduing her: ever after she 
— lie quietly, and go to sleep in her cra- 

e. 

I had a little one of four years, that would 
frequently repeat the following lines very 
prettily : 

“ Solomon speaks, his words are mild, 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

o, dear mother, don’t do so, 
But whip me well and let me go.” 

The rod, I know, is sometimes necessary ; 
but I donot approve of it, except when other 
means would be ineffectual ; but do not fail 
to give your child the punishment you pro- 
mise, even if it should be a whipping ; other- 
wise you will teach it, by your own exam~ 
ple, to tell falsehoods. 
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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 





I have now alittle one, about two years 
old. [usually punish her by putting her in- 
to a closet. i do not approve of shutting up 
little children in the dark, for this is apt to 
frighten them. I have alarge pantry which 
has a window in it, and when she is disobe- 
dient or naughty, I say, ‘‘E. you may go in- 
to the pantry and stay there till you area 
good girl.” Ihave sometimes asked her, 
while there, ‘‘ Will you be good?” She will 
answer me, ‘‘No,” and continue there till 
she has made up her mind to do right; and 
is I always leave the door unlatched, she 
will come peeping out, laughing and saying, 
‘Ma, E. is a good girl now.” She will of- 
ten come and kiss me, ahd thank me for 
making her good, adding ‘‘Dear mother, I 
feel better than when I was naughty and 
crying.” I then tell her that she will al- 
ways find that the way to be happy is to be 
good. The sooner mothers begin to impress 
this moral lesson upon the minds and hearts 
of their children the better. May the Lord 
continue to bless your efforts to the good 
of inothers and children, prays your old 
friend. 


STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. II. 


Of the nature and use of respiration, the 
structure of the lungs, the necessity of pure 
air, and the healthy condition of the diges- 
tive organs, the common school pupils ne- 
ver hear or read a word. They grow up, 
and live entirely ignorant of the nervous sys- 
tem, knowing nothing of its functions and 
education; nothing of these great inlets of 
knowledge, and instruments of pleasure and 

ain. 
. They are not taught even the causes of 
good or bad health, nor the physical conse- 
quences of immoral conduct!! Not one 
truth of this science which shows that man 
is “feartully and wonderfully made,” is 
taught in our district schools!! This need 
not be so, for there are no truths more sim- 
ple or pleasing, than some of the most im- 

ortant facts of physiology. Thereshould 
be a text-book on this subject for our com- 
mon schools. 

Although there are ‘‘sermons in stones” 
they are not “delivered” to the common 
school student. Neither his teacher nor his 
books speak even of the first principles of 
geology or mineralogy. The earth,our com- 
mon mother—the womb and the grave of ev- 
ery living object—the great companion and 
benefactor of the farmer, has in the country, 
scarcely a teacher to make known her na- 
ture, herelements, or her energies. That 
whieh the agriculturist has to labor with, 
and from which he obtains his “blessings 
and his bread,” forms no part of the farmer’s 
education. 

Does not the neglect of even one depart- 
ment of natural history, show a great defi- 
ciency in our common school education? 
But the vegetable kingdom is as little at- 
tended to. Plants, flowers, and trees, find 
no teachers in district schools. The places 
they enliven with their freshness, sweeten 
with their fragrance, and cool with their 
shade, never speak of their bounty or their 
beauty, their wisdom or their Author. Ma- 
ny of those who spend their lives in nursing 
flowers and cultivating plants, know nothing 





of their structure or their organs, nor even 
their artificial or natural classification! 
What additional interest would the farmer 
feel amidst the freedom and the freshness of 
his labor, if he could be enlightened with 
even a faint ray from the science of botany ! 
But it would be a lonely and a wandering 
ray that entered the room of the district 
school. 

There should be a text-book adapted to 
onr elementary schools. It may be called, 
‘Botany for Beginners-” Its lessons should 
be simple, and its arrangement scientific; 
but not dry and technical. It should treat 
of ‘‘practical botany,” as far as possible. It 
should speak of the principles of organiza- 
tion which is possessed by all plants, and 
which separates them from all inorganic 
matter—their analogy to animals, having 
sap for blood, woody fibres for bones, pith for 
brain and nerve, and bark instead of skin; 
that their leaves imbibe air as we breathe it 
—that they require food as we do, though 
their leaves and roots are their mouths— 
that the digestive powers of plants are as 
perfect as they are in some of the lower ani- 
mals—that they embide and expire an aerial 
fluidas we do, and that they emit oxygen 
gas while we absorb it. 

It should show that earth is not no essen- 
tialto vegetable growth as moisture, and 
that light is necessary to make plants flower 
and bear fruit. It should point out the nu- 
triment of plants, and show that it is various 
combinations of inorganic matter, such as 
earths, salts, water, or the gases,—that they 
are, like animals, injured by too great a sup- 
ply of food; for this reason, wheat will not 
grow in any of the Polynesian islands, and 
runs too much to straw in many parts of the 
United States. 


BOOKS FOR DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


We have often been requested to make 
out a catalogue of the proper books for the 
district libraries. This is a difficult anda 
responsible labor, for the character of 
these books is of great importance. After 
much examination of books, and having our 
eye on this subject for more than. one year, 
we have selected the following works. The 
prices are given and a sufficient number of 
books mentioned to make out the $20—the 
size of the library. Any distnet in the state 
may receive this library by sending an order 
to us, and $20. The books will be securely 
packed and forwarded without delay. 


Cents. 

oN Physical Conditions of the 
Arth,ssececccececccccscccsscees 48 
Ticknor’s Philosophy of Living,-+++++ 48 
Paulding’s Life of Washingten, 2vols. 88 
Combe on the Preservation of Health,. 48 
Diek on the Improvement of Society,- 48 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, 48 
me ‘¢ Moral Feelings,«-- 48 

Mudie’s Guide to the Observation of 
Nature, .c cc ccccccccccscvescccoes 48 
Humbolt’s Travels and Researches,+«- 48 
Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic,- 48 
Thatcher’s Indian Biography, 2 vols.++ 88 
Lord Dover’s Life of Frederick the Great, 48 
Turner’s History ofthe Creation,2 vole. 88 
Russell’s History of Palestine,.++++++ 48 








Brewster’s Life of Sir Isaac Newton, 48 





Russel’s History of Ancient and Mo- 

dern Egypt,+cecsscccsececceccess 48 
Bush’s Life of Mahommed, ++++++++++ 48 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 48 
The Swiss Family Robinson, 2 vols*- 65 
Sunday Evenings, 3 vols. +++sseeeees 98 
Uncle Philip’s Conversations on Natu- 

Tal History, +++++esseeseeeccesecs 85 
The Young Crusoe, -++++++++eeerere 35 
Sketches of the Lives of Distinguished 

Females, +++ sccesecccscecscccees 35 
Uncle Philip on the Evidences of Chris- 

tianity,..ccesececececccceeceecee 85 
Uncle Philip’s Account of the Trees of 

AMErica, seeersesvceccccevcceees $5 
Uncle Philip’s History of New-York, 

DyOlg.cocccccccsevecsevsccessevse 75 
Mr. Sedgwick’s Public and Private 

Economy, +++ersscecesececeeeses 75 
District School, or National Education, 75 
Outlines of the Prussian and New- 

York School System,++++++ses+e++ 35 
Females’ Student,«++-sececsscrcoees 15> 
Conversation on Common Things, «++ 45 
Combe on the Constitution of Man,+-+- 85 
Cultivator—bound,++sssceseeeseeees 75 
Mother’s Friend, -++erseseseccecses 44 
Father’s Book, seeesessececevesvees 50 
Political Grammar,+++++eesseeereees 75 


ECONOMY. 

Give your pence to common Schools, and 
save your pounds on police establishments, 
jails, bridewells and executions. It is much 
cheaper to educate the infant mind, than to 
support the aged criminal. 








AGENT TO THIS PAPER.—We think the 
cause of education has gained much in vbtainin 
the services of Z. Piatt, Esq. who is the genera 
agent of this paper, and who will during the comin 
year, travel through the state, forthe purpose o 
mteresting the people in the great cause. 





Since our last acknowledgment, we have received 
twenty subscriptions and upwards from the follow- 
ing places :— 

Allentown, Pa. 20|(Madison, Mad. 30 

Abington, Pa. 20||McLean, Tomp. 20 

Attica, Gen. Mechanicsville, Sar. 
Norwich, Ct. 
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Argyle, Wash. 
Baltimore, Md.” IN. Mansfield, Mass. 


Boreas FORM, Ky. New-York City, 40 


0 
20, 
Bern, A 20 |Ogdensburgh,StLaw. 
Beverly, Ess. (Oxford, Chen. 
Ballston centre, Sar. Oswego, Os, 
21 
24 


Chittenango, Mad. Plaquemim, Liv. 
Caledonia, Miss, Penfield, Mon. 
Columbus, Che. Pottsdam, St. Law. 
Carlisle, Pa. Root, Mont. 
Coeymans, Alb. Salem, Wash. 
Evansville, Ia. is. Middletown, Or. 20 
Essex, Ess. St. Clairsville, Ohio, 20 
Easton, Pa, Sauquoit, One. 27 
Edwardsburgh, Mich. 20||Schenectady, 50 
Glen’s Falls, War. 5||Schuyler’s Falls, Clin, 21 
Georgetown, Md, Sennett, Cay. 32 
Jacksonville, Ill. Sandy-Hill, Wash. 25. 
Kingston, Ulst. S. Brainbridge, Chen. 20 
Keene, N. H. Troy, Renss, 4t 
Leeds, Greene, 21)|Tully, On. 40 
Lyonville, Pa. Thompson, Ct. 20 
Lowville, Lewis, 24}{Uniontown, Pa. 20 
Macon, Ga. Wtica, One. 20 
Moria, Frank. 100 Unadilla, Ots. 20- 
Middlefield, Mass. 24 {York, Pa. 40: 
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The CULTIVATOR, a monthly publication of 
16 quarto pages each, conducted by J. BUEL, and 
devoted exclusively to agriculture and the improve- 
ment of young men, is forwarded to subscribes from 
this office, at fifty cents per annum, paid in advance. 





Power-Press of Hoffman & White. 





